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schools that breadth is not automatically acquired by
increasing the number of subjects. Paradoxically it may
even be best secured by reducing the number of formal
studies. I have no doubt that it is opposed to the interests
of general education to insist, for example, that all science
students should do more than one science. A good chemist
who is forced to carry on with physics and mathematics
at the university may well have to devote so much time
and effort to them that he has none left for non-scientific
subjects. It may be valuable for his chemistry that he should
keep up his knowledge of physics and mathematics,
though even from this point of view it is easy to over-
emphasize altogether the importance of formal teach-
ing. But it cannot be of help to his development outside
science.
Against the arguments for broader university courses,
particularly those which include several related subjects,
it -must also be urged that they prevent the attainment of
genuine depth in one field. There is no more important
junction of a university than to provide, even for the
mediocre student, a sense of knowledge as a living and
growing entity. There are few, if any, experiences more
truly educational than that obtained from the performance
of a piece of research, and it is probably desirable, for the
better students at any rate, that the degree course itself
should include some small original investigation. The
effect of this apparent narrowing of the field of vision
often results in a remarkable growth in intellectual power
and range. The worst kind of narrowness results from the
belief that knowledge lies embalmed for ever in text-books
or lecture-notes. Such an attitude is fatal to breadth of
culture, however numerous and diverse the subjects that